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[English Sailors and Maltese Calesse.] 


No inland sea, nor even any part of the ocean, is so 
frequently thronged with the ships of war of so many 
maritime powers as the Mediterranean. The Baltic Sea 
Witnesses only the manceuvres of the Russian fleet during 
a few weeks in summer, and the Black Sea is traversed 
only by the fleet of that power ; but in the Mediterranean 
the squadrons of England, France, Russia, the United 
States, Turkey, and Egypt perform their evolutions. These 
magnificent ships of war have repiaced the “ galeasses ” 
of the Venetians and the galleys of the Order of Malta 
aud other naval powers cf the Mediterranean. Happily 
the excessive exertion of human strength in its rudest 
shape, once required in these galleys, is no longer de- 
manded, and mechanical improvements, and, above all, 
more considerate feelings, render it impossible to find 
anything like a parallel to the labours of the galley-slaves 
im any Lennch of industry, however low and oppressed 
may be the condition of those engaged in it. 

The Venetians employed galleys of a larger size than 
any other power in the Mediterranean. ‘Their largest 
galleys or galleasses were 162 feet long and 32 feet wide; 
they had three masts, but the oars were the most con- 
slant moving power, for they were employed even when 
the wind filled the sails with a fair breeze. Each of the 

est guleasses had 32 banks of oars, each bank con- 
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sisting of two oars. Galleys of smaller dimensions had 
25 banks of oars, and were called half-galleys; and those 
still smaller, having from 12 to 16 banks of oars, were 
called quarter-galleys. They were armed with cannon. 
At one period, the galleys of the Order of Malta were 
occasionally recruited by presents of criminals from dif- 
ferent sovereigns of Europe, the Turkish and African 
captives not living long enough under the killing work 
to which they were subjected. Conceive the thirst of 
gain or blood and vengeance animating the officers and 
men of a galley in pursuit of a prize, and the over- 
wrought powers of the slaves chained to the oars and 
subjected to the lash during a chase of many hours! 
France at one time had its galleys in the Mediterranean 
ports. Henry II. issued an ordinance for sending house~ 
less beggars to the galleys, and in 1660 it was again put 
in force. So recently as 1770, an ordinance appeared in 
France for sending able-bodied beggars and vagrants to 
these receptacles for all that was odious in crime or 
miserable in fortune. In 1731, Joseph Davies, of Chester, 
wrote a small pamphlet, recommending the employment 
of convicts in galleys at Gibraltar and Port Mahon. The 
dreadful nature of this punishment was then well under- 
stood in every country of Europe, and Davies had great 
faith in the efficacy of the alarm which would be occa - 
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sioned by “ the bare apprehension of being made a galley- 
slave.” These galleys, he conceived, would be found 
advantageous to our trade in the Mediterranean, and in 
time of war they might be useful in action in towing a 
disabled ship out of danger. Davies wrote under the 
conviction that the number of men who were executed 
had little or no effect in reducing the amount of crime ; 
and that the punishment of transportation was a mockery, 
besides being morally injurious to our plantations or set- 
tlements 
After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many of 
the persecuted Protestants were sentenced to the galleys 
for not leaving the kingdom within the required time, 
and various devices were employed at the ports by their 
enemies to hinder their embarkation when they were 
Most anxious to do so. Jean Bion, an ecclesiastic who 
acted as priest and confessor on board one of the French 
galleys, published an account of the sufferings of these 
persecuted men. “ The weakest among them,” he says, 
“rowed, in parts where@he most vigorous can hardly hold 
it, under a shower of blows.” Elie Neau in 1699, and 
several other individuals about the same time, shocked 
the whole of Europe by a detail of the system which 
prevailed in the galleys. They drew upon France such 
general remonstrances, that the system was inquired into 
and some of its evils abated. There were about 300 
convicted persons on board each galley, and 150 officers, 
task-masters, and sailors. Five men were employed at 
each oar, one of whom was generally a Turkish slave. 
Exposed to the mid-day heat and the chilling damps of 
the night, insufficiently fed and clothed, packed together 
so closely as to cause disease, and sleeping on nothing 
but a hard plank, the utter wretchedness and immorali- 
ties of such a condition may be conceived rather than 
described. The movement of the oars was effected by 
rising forward, and then resuming the sitting attitude. 
Men with pliant sticks or canes walked along a sort of 
gangway, seeing that every man did his duty ; and if the 
gang at any oar failed to exert themselves so fully as the 
rest, the whole five were alike severely punished on their 
naked shoulders; and in entering a port or executing 
difficult manceuvres, the blows increased in number and 
vigour. Such a dreadful system of cruelty and injustice 
was practised, that punishment, so far from leading to 
any amendment of character, excited blasphemies and 
horrible depravations of the heart. The waste of life in 
the galleys was, as may be supposed, very great. The 
treatment of the sick was so wretched, that these misera- 
ble beings preferred dying at the oar rather than enter- 
ing the place for their reception. Drugs were provided 
by the government ; but, before the galleys were placed 
under better managemeut, the surgeons were in the habit 
of selling the government supplies. It will scarcely be 
believed in these days, that among the persons condemned 
to the galleys were peasants who had been torn from 
their wives and families, and placed amongst the most 
depraved characters, for the crime of purchasing salt in 
another province than that in which they resided. Salt 
was heavily taxed, and the laws for collecting the tax 
were rigorous in the extreme. The French peasant 
lived almost wholly on soup, and this condiment, so ab- 
solutely essential, was not within his scanty means in one 
province, but might be in another, to which his poverty 
compelled him to resort, in spite of the apprehended 
punishment. 
. ‘Splendid fétes were sometimes given on board the gal- 
leys to persons of distinction, and costly viands and the 
strains of music mocked the sufferings of the wretched 
slaves. They were required to receive the visitors with a 
round of cheers. Happily this system at Malta and else- 
where is at anend. At the former place “our boats are 
aauled up in the galley arches: our admiral hoists his 
Alag on the house of the admiral of the galleys.” 
Our cut represents a party of British villies enjoying 
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their brief sojourn ashore, having hired a calesse the 
better to indulge their freaks. How different in character 
and spirit from the wretched slave of the galleys. “The 
calesse of Malta,” says the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ (art, 
Malta”), is an uncouth-looking vehicle slung upon a 
clumsy pair of wheels and shafts, and is made to carry four 
persons, but always drawn by one horse, by the side of which 
the driver runs.”” Our seamen find themselves quite at 
home in the island, and Mr. Slade, in his work on ‘Tur. 
key, Greece, and Malta,’ says: “In consequence of the 
aquatic and nautical turn of the Maltese, sailors are de- 
cidedly the favourites over all classes of English.” But 
Mr. Slade is himself a naval officer, and perhaps, there- 
fore, too partial to his profession; but in the following 
extract he is well entitled to speak on behalf of its mem- 
bers :—“ Sailors love the place; returning to it froma 
cruise is like returning home. Expressly calculated for 
our wishes, our follies, our wants, all enjoy it, from the 
captain down to the cabin-boy. Balls are gay, dinner- 
parties are numerous, horses are fleet, wine is cheap, grog 
is plentiful, fruit is abundant, the police is civil, the sol- 
diers are friendly, the ship lies near the shore.” 





REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Tue ‘ First Annual Report of the Registrar-General’ 
gives us reason to hope that the country will in the course 
of a very short time possess an accurate register of the 
movement of the population—the number of births, deaths, 
and marriages which occur annually in England and 
Wales. Information of this kind, when it can be fully 
depended upon, is of the utmost value to the statistical 
inquirer, and to the great mass of the people it gives a 
feeling of security that the rights of families and the legal 
distribution of property will be rendered less liable to be 
invalidated by fraud and injustice. The defects of the 
system which the present plan superseded are now fully 
acknowledged. Their respective merits may soon be 
stated. A register of a baptism, burial, or marriage being 
required for legal purposes under the former parochial 
registration, no one could tell in which of the ten thousand 
parishes to commence the search, or whether in fact the 
event had been registered at all; and in cases where the 
right appropriation of large property was at stuke, the 
matter might remain undetermined in consequence of the 
impossibility of obtaining from the registers the informa- 
tion which had been so anxiously sought. Under the 
National Registration, which commenced on the Ist of 
July, 1837, the entry could be found in a few minutes’ 
time, amidst millions of other entries, in consequence of 
the simplicity of the plan. “ A separate alphabetical 
index is made for reference to the births of each quarter, 
another for the deaths, another fur the marriages, being 
twelve separate indexes for reference to the births, deaths, 
and marriages of the whole year, containing for the first 
year of registration, ending June 30th, 1838, 958,630 
entries. The alphabetical arrangement is that of sur 
names, and it is carried out even to the last letter of each 
word; and where the same surname occurs often, the 
alphabetical arrangement has been extended to the name 
also. The surname to which this arrangement is applied, 
is, in the case of birth, that of the parent; in the case of 
death, that of the deceased person ; in the case of mar- 
riage, that of each of the parties married.” The indexes 
show in what part of the kingdom each entry was regis 
tered, and contain a reference to the volume and the page 
in which the certified copy is to be found. The tran- 
scription and indexing are carefully checked, and thus 
this national business is conducted with an accuracy a! 
facility which its magnitude would be far from leading "s 
to suspect. 

We have noticed the machinery of the central office 
first, but the business of registration may be said only © 
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becompleted there. Torender it as simple as possible, the 
country is divided into above 600 districts, in each of which 
a superintendent-registrar is appointed, of whom 500 are 
clerks of Poor-law Unions. Under them are the regis- 
trars, who are 2193 in number, and of these 1021 are 
officers of Unions, namely, 416 medical officers, 500 
relieving officers, 105 other officers; the remaining 
1172 included 111 members of the medical profession, 
262 belonging to other professions, 437 are individuals 
engaged in trade, and 362 are not comprised in either 
of the three preceding classes. The number of registrars 
of marriages is 817, one-half of whom are also re- 
gistrars of births and deaths. The superintendent- 
registrars transmit certified copies every quarter to the 
central office, which are collected from more than 14,000 
persons, including the parochial clergy. In the first year 
above 80,000 separate papers, containing 847,149 entries, 
were thus transmitted for examination and arrangement 
previous to the formation of the alphabetical indexes and 
the compilation of abstracts. Both at the central office 
and the offices of superintendent-registrars in the country 
all books and documents are kept in fire-proof cases. 

In the year ending 30th of June, 1838, there were 
registered 399,712 births, 335,956 deaths, and 111,481 
marriages. The registration under the first of these 
heads is least perfect, in consequence of the attempts 
made by various parties to thwart the operation of the 
act. But the country is now becoming aware of the ad- 
vantages and importance of registration, and the regis- 
tered births are gradually approximating to the actual 
number. Thus the numbers registered increased in each 
of the four quarters of the first year, being only 74,588 
in the first, 89,528 in the second, and rising to 113,815 
aad to 121,781 in the third and fourth quarters. The re- 
gistration of deaths may be regarded as perfectly accu- 
rate, with this exception, that in the first year’s registra- 
tion allowance must be made for deaths taking place on 
the last day or two of the fourth quarter, and which will 
only appear in the entries of the second year. Thus 
2704 deaths which occurred at the end of the first year’s 
registration have been recorded in the first quarter of the 
second year. Mr. Finlaison’s estimate of the number of 
deaths which would probably be registered for the year 
ending June 30th, 1838, is a singular approximation to 
the actual fact: he had calculated that there would be 
335,968, and the actual numbers were 335,956. The 
number of marriages registered in the first quarter was 
only 24,030, many persons having been prematurely 
driven to take that step just before the Act came into ope- 
ration, in consequence of misapprehensions concerning its 
object. The number of marriages contracted at the 
offices of the superintendent-registrars is small, being for 
the first quarter 118, second quarter 313, third 312, and 
in the fourth quarter 350 ; that is, in about one marriage 
in one hundred the contract was regarded as other than 
4 religious ordinance. On the other hand, the marriages 
performed at the licensed places of worship belonging to 
religious communities which differ from the Church of 
England increased ; from 306 and 795 in the first and 
second quarters, to 822 and 1053 in the third and fourth. 
The number of persons not of full age married in the 
year was—males 5575, and females 16,563. There were 
in December last 1332 registered places of worship in 
England and Wales, where marriage could be celebrated 
according to the rites of each particular sect. In two out 
of every three of these licensed chapels the congregations 
were of the Independent and Baptist persuasions. 

Next to the satisfaction which thousands in all ranks 
will derive from the successful establishment of a Na- 
tonal Registration, the most important result will be the 
improvement of practical medicine and the science of 
Vital statistics. Materials of immense importance in both 
these sciences will be obtained in a few years, from which 
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to different classes and to separate districts. It is no- 
torious that the rate of mortality differs in various parts 
of the country, and yet the tables on which the payments 
to friendly societies are framed are applied to all alike. 
The registrar-general committed to Mr. Farr the task of 
arranging this department of the Report, and that gentle- 
man has drawn up elaborate tables showing the ages at 
which mortality took place, and the cause of death, in 
141,607 cases. 

Taking an urban and a rural population, the former 
comprising a population of 3,553,161, and the latter of 
3,500,750, he shows the various diseases causing death 
in each. The town population is comprised in the 
metropolitan Unions, the districts of Aston, Bath, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Carlisle, Clifton, Derby, 
Dudley, Exeter, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Maidstone, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, Nottin 
ham, Salford, Sheffield, Stoke-upon-Trent, Saundetiesd, 
Wolverhampton, and West Derby ; and the rural popu- 
lation in the Unions of the counties of Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire; and in 
Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, 
and Westmoreland (those towns mentioned above being 
excepted). The deaths by twelve classes of fatal diseases 
in these city and county districts were as follows :— 

Cities. Counties. 

Epidemic, endemic, and contagious 

diseases . e ° ° 12,766 6,045 
Diseases of the nervous system - 7,705 3,607 
ee .. Respiratory organs . 12,619 7,847 
Organs of circulation 590 309 
-. Digestive organs . 3,476 1,832 
. .» Urinary organs ° 219 161 
ee .. Organs of generation 460 265 
9% -. Organs of locomotion 262 154 
. +» Integumentary  sys- 
tem . ° 62 55 
Of uncertain seat . 4,396 3,730 
. 2,924 3,102 
° 1,370 929 


,. 


e . : 
A deaths 
Not specified . - 1,104 1,657 


Total . 47,953 29,693 


Mr. Farr establishes some very important deductions on 
the health and mortality of the metropolis and several of 
our largest towns ; and in a few years we shall be able to 
trace with great certainty the influence of occupations, 
locality, and other physical agencies. House-agents and 
auctioneers, who are so liberal in ascribing the highest 
degree of salubrity to every neighbourhood indiscrimi- 
nately, must submit to have their panegyric tested by a 
reference to the Registrar-general’s Reports: already a 
tolerable “ sanatory ”” map of the country could be con- 
structed from the materials embodied in that of the first 

ear. 
j In the metropolis, compared with the five south-western 
counties of England, the deaths from several common 
diseases were, in an equal amount of population, as 
follows :— 
Metropouis. Counties. 


Small-pox . 763 1145 
Measles ° 1354 404 
Scarletina . 418 217 
Hooping-cough 1066 302 
Teething ° ° 477 78 
Typhus . ° 1933 754 
Hydrocephalus ° 922 287 
Apoplexy . ° 489 321 
Convulsions . 1717 652 
Pneumonia . - 1630 592 . 
Asthma . 446 149 
Consumption . 2666 1933 
Decline ° - 3221 858 
Dropsy ° 806 812 
Sudden deaths 222 108 
Old age » 1690 1453 
Violent death 580 524 





tables of mortality and sickness can be framed, applicable 
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The following extracts from the registrar-general’s Re- 
port show the interesting character of that portion of it 
which relates to the laws of mortality :—“ From a few 
instances of extreme longevity, no inference can be safely 
drawn ; but the fact that of the deaths in any district a 
comparatively larger proportion is above the age of 0, 
is a strong presumption in favour of the health of that 
district. These proportions will be found to vary greatly. 
In the whole of England and Wales, out of 1000 deaths, 
145 have been at the age of '70 and upwards; while in 
the North Riding and northern parts of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in Durham, except the mining districts, 
the proportion has been as high as 210. In Northum- 
berland (excluding the mining districts), Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and the north of Lancashire, the proportion 
has been 198; in Norfolk and Suffolk, 196; in Devon- 
shire, 192; and in Cornwall, 188. In contrast with 
this evidence of the large proportion of persons who attain 
to old age in these nine thinly populated portions of the 
kingdom, we find results extremely different where the 
population is densely congregated. In the metropolis 
and its suburbs the proportion who have died at 70 and 
upwards has been only 104; and even this proportion is 
favourable when compared with that of other large towns, 
the proportion in Birmingham being 81, in Leeds 79, 
and in Liverpool and Manchester only about 63 
A very marked diversity also appears in the proportion of 
deaths of infants in different parts of the country. In 
the mining parts of Staffordshire and Shropshire, in Leeds 
and its suburbs, and in Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and the lowland parts of Lincolnshire, the deaths of 
infants under one year have been more than 270 out of 
1000 deaths at all ages ;—while in the northern counties 
of England ; in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire ; 
in Herefordshire and Monmouthshire, and: in Wales, the 
deaths at that age out of 1000 at all ages scarcely ex- 
ceeded 180.” 


Observation.—Particular matters of fact are the undoubted 
foundations on which our civil and natural knowledge is 
built: the benefit the understanding makes of them is, to 
draw from them conclusions, which may be as standin 
rules of knowledge, and consequently of practice. The _ 
often makes not that benefit it should of the information it 
receives from the accounts of civil or natural historians, in 
being too forward, or too slow, in making observations on 
the particular facts recorded in them.—Locke on the Under- 
standing. 


Uses of General Knowledge.—The end and use of a little 
insight in those parts of knowledge which are not a man’s 
roper business, is, to accustom our minds to all sorts of 
ideas, and the proper ways of examining their habitudes 
and relations. This gives the mind a freedom; and the 
exercising the understanding in the several ways of inquir- 
ing and reasoning, which the most skilful have made use 
of, teaches the mind sagacity and readiness, and a supple- 
ness to apply itself more closely and dexterously to the 
bents and turns of the matter in all its researches.—Locke 
on the Understanding 


Crossing a River—A dried buffalo skin was now pro- 
duced; cords were passed through a number of small 
eyelet-holes with which it was bordered, and it was drawn 
up until it formed a kind of deep trough. Sticks were then 
placed athwart it on the inside, to keep it in shape; our 
camp equipage and a part of our baggage were placed 
within, and the singular bark was carried down the bank 
and set afloat. A cord was attached to the prow, which 
Beattie took between his teeth, and, throwing himself into 
the water, went a-head, towing the bark after him, while 
Tonish followed behind, to keep it steady and to propel it. 
Part of the way they had foot-hold, and were enabled to wade, 
but m the main current they were obliged toswim. The 
whole way they whooped and yelled in the Indian style, until 
= landed safely on the opposite shore. The commissioner 
and myself were so well pleased with this Indian mode of 
ferryage, that we determined to trust ourselves in the buffalo 
hide. Our men having recrossed with their cockle-shell 
bark, it was drawn on shore; half filled with saddles, saddle- 








bags, and other luggage, amounting to at least a hundred- 
weight, and being again placed in the water, I was invited 
to take my seat. It appeared to me pretty much like the 
embarkation of the wise men of Gotham, who went to sea 
in a bowl: I stepped in, however, without hesitation, though 
as cautiously as possible, and sat down on the top of the 
luggage, the margin of the bide sinking to within a hand’s 
breadth of the water’s edge. Rifles, fowling-pieces, and 
other articles of small bulk were then handed in, until ] 

rotested against receiving any more freight. We then 
aunched forth upon the stream, the bark being towed and 
propelled as before. It was with a sensation half serious, 
half comic, that I found myself thus afloat, on the skin of 
a buffalo, in the midst of a wild river, surrounded by wil- 
derness, and towed along by a half savage, whooping and 
yelling like a devil incarnate. To please the vanity of little 

onish, I discharged the double-barrelled gun to the right 
and left, when in the centre of the stream. The report 
echoed along the woody shores, and was answered by shouts 
from some of the rangers, to the great exultation of the 
little Frenchman, who took to himself the whole glory of this 
Indian mode of navigation.— Washington Irving's Prairies, 


Geology and Agriculture.—It would be difficult to find 
an intelligent farmer, in a district where rocks of variable 
mineralogical characters occur, who does not, to a certain 
extent, practically know that the value of each soil respec- 
tively depends upon the kind of rock beneath it. He may 
not know, and scarcely ever does, why this happens; but 
the fact itself is familiar to him. Now, it is precisely a 
knowledge of why this happens, which enables a geologist, 
acquainted with the mineralogical structure of a given rock 
in a district, to state that the soil formed upon it will, under 
equal circumstances, better support one kind of cultivation 
than another. In some cases, the lines separating particular 
kinds of cultivation are precisely those which separate two 
rocks beneath them; the agriculturists having found from 
experience that the two soils above these rocks will not sup- 
port the same cultivation with equal advantage. The com- 
mon country division of soils into heavy, light, cold, and the 
like, depends upon the kind of rocks beneath them. Na- 
tural soils are merely decomposed parts of the subjacent 
rock mixed with the. decomposed portions of vegetable 
substances which have grown or fallen upon it, and with a 
proportion of animal substances derived from the droppings 
of creatures which have fed upon the vegetation, from dead 
insects and worms which once inhabited the surface, and 
from the decomposition of animals that have perished on 
land, and which have not been altogether removed by those 
quadrupeds, birds, and insects that act as natural scaven- 
gers. The permanency of natural soils depends upon the 
relative positions they a (such as whether they are 
formed on the steep slopes of hills or on level plains); upon 
the porous or impervious character of the supporting rock 
as regards water (whence the difficulty or facility with which 
the soil may be washed away during rains); upon the 
climate generally of the locality, more particularly as re- 
gards the quantity of rain which may fall in a given time; 
and upon the kind and amountof vegetation upon them, by 
which they are more or less opaeahel from removal accord- 
ing to circumstances. Although some plants grow without 
having their roots plunged in the soil, this, as is well known, 
is not the case with vegetables generally, nor with those 
cultivated by man either as food for himself or for those 
creatures which he has domesticated. If we consider the 
leaves as the lungs, the stems as the bodies, and the roots 
as the mouths of plants, it will be evident that a plant can- 
not obtain the same food from soils which differ materially 
from each other. As animals perish, draw on a miserable 
existence, or thrive, according to the food given them, so 
plants; and if the agriculturist force a given kind of plant 
into a situation where it cannot obtain the nourishment for 
which its various parts were constructed, it cannot thrive. 
Now, as one kind of food is proper for some animals and not 
for others, so with plants, the soil which will nourish some 
is improper for others. Hence it becomes necessary that 
the agriculturist should know the kind of soil best suited 
to each plant he may cultivate; and as the character of soils 
mainly depends upon the rocks of which they are chiefly 
the decomposed portions, a knowledge of the mineralogical 
structure of these subjacent rocks, and of their general 
mode of occurrence, can scarcely be less essential to him— 
How to Observe :—Geology, by H. de la Beche. 
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Humatoon, the son of Baber, inherited, as might be 
expected, a troubled and uncertain sovereignty ; and for 
which, too, his individual tastes little fitted him. He 
was a astronomer and astrologer. He fitted up seven 
halls of reception, dedicated to as many different celestial 
bodies: his military officers were received in the hall of 
Mars, his judicial in that of Mercury ; whilst ambassadors, 
poets, and travellers were accommodated in the hall of 
the Moon. He had, however, little leisure for the indul- 
gence of these fantastic tastes. His brother Camiran, 
already in possession of Cabul, demanded the north- 
western portion of India, called the Panjab, which Hu- 
maioon, rather than commence an unnatural warfare, 
conceded : we shall see how these amiable feelings were 
reciprocated. Mahmood, the son of the emperor Secun- 
der, rose again an army in the East; he was soon de- 
feated by Humaioon. A more formidable enemy now 
appeared, Shere Khan, regent of the kingdom of Behar 
during the minority of the reigning prince. He was an 
Affghan, whose ancestors had entered the service of an 
Omrah of the court of Beloli, who rose ultimately to be 
king of the East. Shere, whose name was originally 
Ferid, received this more popular designation, which sig- 





nifies “ lion,” from having killed an enormous tiger in 
the presence of his king. At one period he had attended 
the imperial court, and whilst there spoken to a friend of 
the possibility of driving out the Moguls from India by 
a union of the Patans, adding, that should fortune ever 
favour him, he imagined himself equal to the task. A 
few days after Shere dined with Humaioon, and a solid 
dish was put before him with a spoon instead of a knife. 
Shere having called for the latter in vain, drew out his 
dagger, and with it carved his meat without further cere- 
mony. Humaioon, who was watching him, immediately 
observed,“ That Affghan is not to be disconcerted with 
trifles, and is likely to be a great man.” Shere now 
perceived that he had been betrayed, and thinking him- 
self in danger, withdrew himself on the first opportunity 
from the capital, and opposed the emperor in arms. 

now held the fortress of Chunar, which he refused to 
yield to Humaioon, and the latter was unable to compel 
obedience, for Bahadur, king of Guzerat, had com- 
menced hostilities against him ; and to complete the per- 
plexity of his affairs, a conspiracy was formed among his 
own adherents in favour of another prince of the house 
of Timur. The plot, however, was timely discovered, 
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the principal actor being pardoned ; Bahadur was soon 
overthrown by the emperor’s vigour and skill, who exhi- 
bited in two incidents of this campaign all his father’s 
nobleness of character and brilliancy of courage, verging 
even upon audacity. At one favourable period he de- 
layed attacking Bahadur, who was besieging a city, the 
taking of which would greatly strengthen him, and which 
he was allowed to take unmolested on account of Hu- 
maioon’s religious scruples—the besieged were infidels! 
The other circumstance to which we allude is the attack 
on the fort of Chapanier, in which were Bahadur’s chief 
treasures. This was defended by Achtiar, who prepared 
to hold it for an indefinite period by laying in fresh pro- 
visions daily. For this purpose a part of the citadel, 
covered by a thick wood, was used, which Humaioon 
having discovered, he seized a body of the country people 
engaged in the business, made them carry him in dis- 
guise to the spot, where he made his observations, and 
retired in safety. A parcel of iron spikes were instantly 
prepared, and with these the emperor and a party of 300 
men marched at midnight to the destined place of assault 
under cover of a series of feigned attacks made at the 


same time upon every part of the fort except that where | p 


the danger really existed. Thus the small party were 
enabled to accomplish the hazardous and difficult task of 
fixing the spikes in the wall and ascending slowly to the 
top, which was first reached by Humaioon and forty of 
his officers. Before sunrise the whole were within the 
walls ; a signal was now displayed to the army without, 
which immediately rushed on to a real and overwhelm- 
ing assault, while Humaioon and his troop fought 
their way step by step to one of the gates, which they 
opened, and thus immediately gained the fort. This 
was an exploit that would have made Baber’s heart leap 
with joy could he have lived to witness it. ‘The fortress 
of Chunar was next reduced, and then the countries of 


Bengal, the government of which had been usurped by 


Shere and the rightful sovereign expelled. He was 
stopped in the midst of these successes by the news of 
domestic and fraternal treason ; that his brothers Camiran 
and Hindal were doing all they could to dispossess him 
of the imperial throne. In vain did he affectionately warn 
them that their family quarrels would certainly in the 
end lose them the mighty empire which had cost their 
father so much pains to conquer, and involve the family 
of Timur in one common ruin ; that it was therefore ad- 
visable to join against the common enemy, and afterwards 
divide the empire among themselves. They turned a 
deaf ear to all but the promptings of their insane and cri- 
minal ambition. 

Humaioon returned towards Agra, but on his way was 
stopped by Shere, who was again at the head of a nu- 
merous army, and Humaioon, instead of instantly attack- 
ing him, spent a considerable period in negotiations, 
which being settled, the armies were allowed to mingle 
freely together. This had been Shere’s object ; he now 
basely attacked the unprepared emperor—overthrew him, 
and compelled him to fly for safety. This was in 1539. 

At Agra his brothers gathered their strength around 
him, and all might yet have been well, but Camiran, at 
a decisive moment, deserted Humaioon, whose army, thus 
weakened, was again defeated by Shere, and himself now 
left without a kingdom ora home. He fled from one 
place to another, enduring frequently the greatest per- 
sonal hardships and danger. He was deserted by Hindal, 
as he had been before by Camiran, and plots were laid 
to deliver him up to Shere by those to whose hospitality 
he committed himself. Happily he escaped this danger. 
His horse at one time dropped dead with fatigue under 
him, and one of his chiefs refusing to give up the one 
he was riding, Humaioon was constrained to mount a 
camel, “ till one Koka dismounted his own mother, 
gave the emperor her horse, and, placing her upon 
a camel, ran himself by her side.” He was now 
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crossing the desert, and on one occasion, the troops hay’ 
ing had no water for two days, many of them were 
becoming mad, and others dying. At last they reached 
a well, and so great was the impatience of the crowd, 
that the moment the bucket appeared, ten or twelve per- 
sons threw themselves upon it, broke the rope, and were 
precipitated into the abyss. The scene of misery that now 
presented itself, as described by Ferishta, was truly hor. 
rible. At Amercot, the Rana, or prince, received Hu- 
maioon kindly, and here Acbar, the future monarch of 
India, destined to raise its greatness to the highest pitch, 
was born in the midst of his father’s severest distresses, 
On reaching the dominions of his brother, he was attacked 
by one of Camiran’s officers, his son Acbar taken pri- 
soner and delivered to Camiran, whilst the unhappy Hu- 
maioon was constrained to fly with his sultaness to Cho- 
rassan. From thence he set forward to the Persian court, 
where he was received in the noblest manner, and enabled 
to support all the external appearance of his imperial 
rank. ’ 

Shere was now undisputed sovereign of India: he 
assumed the title of Shah, and exerted himself in im- 
roving the condition of the country, which he traversed 
in every direction, reducing the authority of the governors, 
and increasing his own. He bestowed great attention on 
the military and the finances. He built caravanserais at 
every stage from the Indus to Bengal, a distance of three 
thousand miles, and dug a well at the end of every two 
miles, He also raised magnificent mosques, and planted 
rows of trees along the high roads; he established horse 
posts for the quicker conveyance of intelligence from one 
part of the country to another. It is recorded that he 
divided his time into four equal parts, which he devoted, 
one to the administration of justice, one to the care of his 
army, one to worship, and the last to rest and recreation. 
“Such was the public security during his reign,” says 
Ferishta, “that.travellers and merchants, throwing down 
their goods, went without fear to sleep on the highway.” 

Shere was killed, in 1545, at a siege, by an accidental 
explosion of gunpowder, after having reigned five years. 


[To be continued.] 


THE AMERICAN ROBIN. 


{From a Correspondent.} 


Tue Americans have not always been happy in their 
adoption of names common to the Old World, and par- 
ticularly to England, and in the department of natural 
history they would seem to be peculiarly so, for there we 
frequently find them applying names used by their an- 
cestors where there is scarcely a remote resemblance 
between the productions of the respective countries. For 
instance, they call a species of blackbird by the term 
“ crow,” probably because crows are scarce ; and a small 
pied woodpecker in some parts of the country goes by the 
name of magpie—the magpie proper not being found 
upon the whole continent; while the bird whose name 
stands at the head of this paper is universally called 
robin, although there is scarcely the slightest resem- 
blance in size or plumage, habits or peculiarities, between 
the American robin and our own robin red-breast. To 
be sure, they have no bird that very closely resembles our 
red-breast, but they have some considerably more like 
it than the bird to which they have given the name of 
robin. Probably the early pilgrims of the Eastern states 
were the first to hail those birds in the desert savannahs 
of Massachusetts, and thinking of the homes they had 
left, and the associations of ideas therewith connected, 
bestowed upon this bird, without much attention to 
science or minor considerations, the social and familiar 
name of robin. 

This bird is classed by the American ornithologists as the 
Turdus Migratorius, the Turdus Canadensis of Linneus. 
In size and shape it very much resembles the fieldfare of 
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Europe, and its habits are not dissimilar. When the 
plumage is perfect the head and neck are black, or nearly 
$0, as is also the tail. The back is of an ashy hue, and 
the breast and greater part of the lower portion of the 
body are of a deep orange, particularly in the male bird ; 
in the female the orange inclines to a tawny light brown. 
The robin is found in every part of the American con- 
tinent throughout its whole extent from east to west, but 
it is not found farther south than the confines of Georgia. 
In all the cold regions of the north it is migratory, as its 
name seems to imply. The robins quit the country 
lying north-west of the great chain of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, which runs through Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the 
State of New York, before the deep snows fall that com- 
monly cover the ground for four months of the year, 
when they repair to the milder districts bordering on the 
Atlantic, where they pass that inclement season. They 
occasionally congregate in pretty large flocks (though 
nothing to be compared with the flocks of fieldfares), 
when they are shot in considerable numbers by the city 
sportsmen, who pursue them in the absence of superior 
game; on which occasion the markets become so plen- 
tifully supplied with robins that they are sold at a cheap 
rate. By some their flesh is considered a great delicacy, 
while others are so prejudiced against having these birds 
destroyed, that they could not be prevailed upon to touch 
a morsel of it. For my own part I consider a nice plump 
robin very good eating, but on the whole inferior in point 
of flavour to the fieldfare that frequents Great Britain. 

Though the American robin is not a shy bird, it does 
not possess the domestic peculiarities of our own red- 
breast; its habits are more like those of our common 
blackbird, for it frequently builds its nest in the orchards 
and clumps of bushes not far distant from the abode of 
man. When alarmed it makes a loud chattering noise ; 
and when annoyed by vermin or other birds, it exhibits 
evident symptoms of angry feelings. On the whole they 
are rather ill-natured birds, and are frequently quarrelling 
among themselves, or with some of their more sedate 
neighbours. Their food consists of berries, worms, and 
caterpillars ; so that the farmers in general are rather in 
favour of the robins frequenting their fields, and, there- 
fore, opposed to their being destroyed. Among berries 
they are particularly fond of the sour gum (Nyssa Sylva- 
tica), the scarlet poke-berry (Phytolacca decandra), and 
the berries of the elder-tree. They also feed greedily 
upon wild rasp and bramble berries during the time 
these are abundant; but their flesh is decidedly inferior 
when their food is chiefly summer berries. From those 
districts whence they are driven at the approach of winter 
they return early in spring, at which season the robin is 
hailed as the harbinger of welcome tidings, and this pro- 
bably is one reason for its being such an especial and 
general favourite. There are few species of the thrush 
that do not excel the robin as vocalists ; yet how often are 
the inhabitants of the secluded districts charmed with his 
ample song while the snow still partially covers the 
ground, and while there is not yet another summer bird 
‘o remind them by its cheerful Jays that winter is nearly 
past! And yet when the robin may be said to be in song 
and in high glee, he will take his perch upon the top of 
some young tree, or some tall stake or post, and pour 
forth the few mellow notes of which his song is composed, 
with considerable power and sweetness. After all it is 

yan association of ideas, I am disposed to believe, that 
this bird and its song are held in such high estimation by 
the Americans ; for while the wanton schoolboy piunders 
the nest of the jay or the catbird with a degree of peculiar 
satisfaction, he will pass by that of the robin as a thing 
0 sacred for his pilfering fingers to touch. 

These birds are occasionally kept in cages, when they 
will live to a great age ; and have sometimes been known 
0 acquire by imitation a few notes on a flute, or the song 
ofother birds. But there being other warblers found in 





the same districts they inhabit, whose strains are so deci- 
dedlyguperior to their own, particularly the ferruginous 
thrush, and the polyglotus thrush, or mocking-bird, they 
neither rank high nor are much sought after. 


WENSLEY DALE, OR THE VALE OF URE. 
{From a Correspondent.} 


Wenstey Dale, or the Vale of Ure, as it is sometimes 
called, from the river Ure, or Yure, watering its whole 
length, is decidedly one of the finest valleys, if not the 
very finest, in all that extensive range of mountainous 
district on the north and north-west confines of Yorkshire. 
The Ure, after it leaves this valley, meanders through a 
rich and beautiful country, and unites its waters with 
those of the Swale a few miles below Borroughbridge, 
after which the river is named the Ouse This river, 
after passing the city of York, continues in a south- 
erly direction, being augmented by several other 
streams, among which are the Wharf, the Derwent, the 
Aire, and the Don, until it meets with the Trent on the 
confines of Lincolnshire flowing from the south, when 
their united waters form the broad and turbid river, 
or rather zestuary, called the Humber. The upper part 
of Wensley Dale diverges into several distinct valleys, 
none of which, however, possess anything peculiarly in- 
teresting to recommend them to general notice. Two or 
three of these stretch away to the westward several miles, 
while another, and perhaps the most natural and direct 
continuation of the main valley, approaches the immediate 
confines of Westmoreland, where the river Ure may be 
said to have its rise, interlocking with the head-waters 
of the Eden and the Lune. At the extremity of this 
valley are situated the chapel and chapelry of Lunds, 
surrounded by mountains and moorlands, devoid alike of 
interest and beauty. The chapel itself is a small, low, 
wretched-looking hovel, for a place devoted to religious 
worship ; the scanty and unambitious population, which 
does not exceed 70 or 80 souls, appear not to trouble 
themselves much about keeping the place in a state of 
comfortable repair, and still less, if possible, about out- 
ward appearances. To the state of things here adverted 
to the writer of this article has often borne personal testi- 
mony; and, among other occasions, he well remembers 
his having attended divine service in the chapel of Lunds 
when the snow was two or three inches in depth, not only 
over every portion of the partly flagged and partly 
ear‘hen floor, but also upon the forms or planks where 
the four or five individuals present (that number being 
about an average winter congregation) had to seat them- 
selves as well as they were able. There was no mystery 
in discovering how and where the snow had penetrated 
the holy sanctuary ; for on casting the eye upwards to the 
low roof (ceiling there never had been any), between the 
divisions of the coarse, irregular, and unpointed slates 
might be seen numerous small openings, through which 
the sky was visible; besides, the narrow windows that 
admitted a dubious light, as well as the ancient and 
time-worn door, were in no condition to obstruct the 
passage of the fine frozen particles of the drifting snow. 
There is a traditionary report quite current in that part 
of the country, that during several years there was no 
door whatever to this chapel, in lieu of which the chapel- 
clerk procured an old thorn, with a bushy top, which he 
used to place in the doorway to prevent the sheep and 
cattle from taking up their abode within these consecrated 
walls. About the same period the small beli was 
missing from the place where it hung, not more than 10 
or 12 feet from the ground, and to remedy the loss of 
which the same ingenious person (the chapel-clérk) used 
to come down to the chapel on the morning of the 
Sabbath-day, at the usual hour of tinkling the bell, and, 
elevating himself sufficiently, so as to enable him to thrust 
his head through the hole where the bell had hung, 
vociferated lustily, “ bol-lol, bol-lol, bol-lol.” 
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The chapel of Lunds is within the limits ot abe ex- 
tensive parish of Aysgarth, although at the di e of 
16 or 17 miles. Hence it may naturally be presumed 
that this chapel will have a burial-ground attached to it, 
which certainly is the case ; so that here it may be said, 


The rude forefathers of this valley sleep. 


But it would seem that neither the heads of the church 
in the district in which it is situated, nor any of the late 
incumbents, nor the descendants of those who sleep therein, 
reverence much the memory of the dead; for what has 
once been an enclosed and consecrated burial-ground, 
large but somewhat irregular in shape, has, fora great 
number of years, become part and parcel of the adjoining 
common ; and, notwithstanding that the original fence 
has been a substantial stone wall, through utter neglect 
during a long succession of years, it has nearly disap- 
peared. 

About a mile from the village of Haws (or rather 
market-town, for there is a bustling weekly market held 
there now), and about seven miles from Lunds, may be 
seen the beautiful little waterfall of Hardraw Scaur. 
Although it is but a small stream that pours its waters 
from an elevation of nearly 40 feet into a curious and ro- 
mantic rock-walled basin below, yet, from the secluded 
situation, the sloping banks, the wooded eminences that 
crown the upper heights, and the broader and tranquil 
vale below—with the small village of Hardraw and its 
rural-looking little chapel hard by—altogether the scene 
is one of considerable beauty and effect, and yet one that 
but few strangers are in the habit of visiting. But this, 
probably, will be accounted for by the fact, that there 
are no good roads leading through the valleys in this 
district, and that they are but little frequented by the 
class of persons most likely to possess both the leisure 
and the taste to examine into and admire those simple 
beauties of nature. The town of Haws, whiere there is a 
chapel of the Established religion, is also in the parish of 
Aysgarth ; but Hardraw chapelry is in the parish of 
Askrig, the valley no longer being all in one parish, but 
divided into two by the river Ure, which by this time 
has become a stream of respectable size. 

In continuing downwards, the valley for some distance 
offers little that is interesting until Bainbridge be passed, 
a scattered village on the south-west side, and Askrig, a 
small decayed market-town on the opposite side, a little 
below, when the views become more varied and extensive. 
There is, however, at Bainbridge a tolerable-sized stream 
that comes leaping down over a succession of ledges of 
limestone rock, as if rejoicing in its escape from the pent- 
up lake of Simmer-Water, situated behind the first range 
of hills, and, consequently, shut out from the main valley. 
Thus far there are neither antient family mansions nor 
modern country residences, though not unfrequently may 
be seen a house, with little or no pretension to present 
gentility, dignified with the appellation of “ hall,”’ which 
naturally leads one to the supposition that its early owners 
or occupiers, at some distant period were, in some degree, 
superior to their surrounding neighbours. 

eee | down the valley, from Askrig to Aysgarth, 
a distance of four or five miles, the country becomes more 
picturesque and interesting ; and where the road happens 
to pass over some elevated situation, the eye is carried to 
where the rocky wall of elevated moorlands, on the north- 
east side of the valley, slopes away into an open and 
highly-cultivated country. Up towards the moorlands, 
on the left, is seen the small straggling village of Bolton, 
with its poor-looking and heath-thatched cottages; and 
near it stands the massy but mouldering towers of that 
ancient historical mansion known by the name of Bolton 
Castle. A considerable portion of this building still re- 
mains, two portions of it being occupied by respectable 
farmers, who cultivate the lands adjoining: It was in 
Bolton Castle that Mary Queen of Scots was lodged on 
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her forced journey towards the south, from whence she 
was never permitted to return. It is from these estates 
that the present Lord Bolton and his ancestors have de- 
rived their titles, although the castle has not been ing 
condition for nearly two centuries to be occupied by it 
lordly owners ; but at the distance of three or four miles 
farther down the valley stands Bolton Hall, which has 
been the family mansion for nearly the same period. 

A little below the village of Aysgarth, and not far from 
the parish church, which stands in a retired situation op 
the bank of the river, are the Falls of the Ure; bu 
there being several distinct cascades or falls within the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, one of them, being of 
greater magnitude than the rest, is known in that 
of the country by the appellation of Aysgarth Force— 
force being the common name through all the northem 
counties for cascade or waterfall. They are not only very 
romantic—for the situation is secluded, the ground rocky, 
woody, and picturesque—but when the river is swollen 
with heavy rains, they produce a loud rumbling noise 
that may be distinctly heard at a distance of several miles, 
The main fall is a descent of about twenty-seven feet, 
but it is less than one-half of this that approaches ai all 
to a perpendicular descent. Some of the minor ones are 
exceedingly pretty cascades, and to add to the interest of 
the place, a bridge, now completely “ ivy-bound,” and 
formed of a single arch of very considerable span, affords 
a passage across this troubled part of the river. 

From Aysgarth to the opening out of the valley, which 
may be considered to take place about the little market- 
town of Middleham, a distance of nearly nine miles, upon 
the whole the country is very beautiful and interesting, 
particularly along the parks and domains belonging to 
the Bolton estates and about the village of Wensley, from 
which, apparently, the valley derives its name. ° There 
is however a scarcity of country-seats ; for besides Bolton 
Hall there is not even a second-rate residence in the 
whole valley. Near the village of Wensley the river is 
crossed by a handsome bridge with elliptic arches; and 
for several miles, both above and _ below. it, the river 
abounds with excellent fish in great variety, the grayling 
of the Ure being considered the finest in the kingdom. 

Nothing has yet been said of the inhabitants of this valley, 
but they are, like the people in most of the secluded districts 
of the north, ignorant, prejudiced against improvement, 
and exceedingly superstitious. In the branch valleys 
and more secluded dales most of the population, males 
and females, were formerly, and until the last quarter of 
a century, employed in knitting; but since the general 
introduction of machinery into nearly all departments of 
our manufactures, the knitters of woollen hosiery have 
been in a manner thrown out of employment, or reduced 
to the necessity of working for onus low wages. As 
their very small farms and the proceeds of their knitting 
used only to afford these people a frugal and bare main- 
tenance, it is rather difficult to conceive how the same 
parties contrive at present to earn a livelihood at all, 
when their chief occupation is, in a manner, clean gone. 
To be sure, they have more leisure now to give to the 
improvement of the soil; so that from their being able to 
raise a little more of the common necessaries of life upon 
their farms, and the reduced price of clothing, they 
manage to live pretty much in the same manner as they 
did formerly. But in the lower and better portion of 
the valley the pastures are rich, and the farms of a tole- 
rable size; and it is here that the Wensley Dale cheese 
is made, which has long ranked high among the cheese 
that is produced in the north. 





*,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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